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‘* He should much like her to teach me”—». 456. 


TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “DE PROFUNDIS,” “SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 
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CHAPTER Il. My CHILDHOOD. 
ee born in the month of May, 1815. My | manufacturer in a large way of business. The house 
father, Mr. Levesque, a descendant of an old | we resided in was situated in Spital Square, Bishops- 
Norman family who had emigrated to England after | gate. It had been built by my great-grandfather, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was a silk | who had been successful in the business, and the 
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house had since, without any intermission, remained 
as the family residence. 

Although it is now very many years since I quitted 
the house, and I have never since visited the locality, 
it is as fresh in my memory at the present moment 
as it was the day I last left it. It was a broad- 
fronted house, substantially built, and with some- 
what narrow windows. The entrance to the dwelling 
portion was by a door in the centre, and on one side 
was an archway leading to the business premises, 
which were at the back of the house. By it the 
weavers brought in their work when it was finished, 
and received the bobbins of coloured silk, which were 
to be taken to their homes and placed on the looms 
for the new work entrusted to. them. Often, as 
children, my brother and I had wished to make those 
bobbins our playthings, and urgently used we to 
appeal to the foreman for permission. The man, 
however, was inexorable, and though our wish to 
possess them continued as ardent as ever, it was 
never gratified. That part of the building was also 
used as the warehouse, where the silks were shown 
to the mercers, who were my father’s customers. 
At the back of the house was a leng garden, the 
breadth of the building, which my grandfather used 
to cultivate with great care, for like most of the 
immediate Spitalfields descendants of French emi- 
grants, he had been passionately fond of the culture 
of flowers. 

The dwelling portion of the house is, perhaps, even 
more fresh in my memory than that occupied for the 
business. Would it not be tedious, I could not only 
narrate to the reader every room in it—sitting-rooms, 
bedrooms, and nursery—but also the description of 
the furniture, and the spot in them which each article 
occupied. 

Our family then consisted of my father, my mother, 
a daughter, andason. I was the elder child. Two 
years after my. birth my brother Edmond was born. 
My father was a tall, handsome man, with a fine, 
open, intelligent countenance. Although the family 
had remained long enough in England to have lost 
its French characteristics, my father, with a few 
others of his more immediate acquaintances, still 
maintained many. Though hardly beyond the prime 
of life, he wore powder. He was strictly courteous 
to all, especially to women. He would address the 
wife or daughter of one of his weavers, if he met 
her in the street, with as much respect as he would 
have used towards the wife or daughter of a noble- 
Like his immediate ancestors, though strictly 
economical in his housekeeping, and exacting from 
his weavers and warpers the full amount of work for 
which he paid them, he was at times liberal and 
open-handed in the extreme. In his boyhood, he had 
Leen strictly submissive and respectful to his parents, 
and that possibly to a degree little dreamt of by the 
youth of the rising generation. 
life had been most honourable, and he was much 


man. 





In manhood, his | 








respected by all who knew him. He was, moreover, 
an excellent husband and father, tenderly attaehed to 
his family, by whom he was sincerely loved in return, 
As I before said, my father had many of the ele- 
ments of the French character about him, though 
perhaps these were rather the effects of his early 
education, than the natural want of English attri- 


butes, When a boy, French was the language of 
his family, as was also their method of living. As 
he grew older, these considerably modified. He 


married somewhat late in life, and was considerably 
older than his wife. He certainly could not have 
been much less than forty, and she barely twenty. 

My mother was also a member of a French- 
descended family, but she was far more English in 
her habits and manners than my father. After their 
wedding, as my mother spoke French fluently, my 
father proposed to her that that language should 
always be spoken between them. She at first readily 
consented to his wish, but as a family came on, and 
our servants, all being English, had to be addressed 
in that language, the French gradually fell off, till 
at last it entirely ceased to be the medium of con- 
versation amongst us. At the same time, my father 
took great care that we should be well instructed in 
the language; nay, more, we not only regularly 
attended the French service of the chapel in 
Street, but our family prayers were conducted by my 
father in that language. 

During my youth we had but few acquaintances, 
and those principally members of families residing 
in the neighbourhood ; my father choosing, by pre- 
ference or habit, our asseciates principally of French 
' descendants, especially if of Norman blood. This 
possibly arose from the fact that he was president of 
the Norman Benefit Society, a charitable institution 
which had been formed among the descendants of the 
French emigrants from that part of France, and 
which probably exists even in the present day. I 
remember the names of several of them, and their 
features, though all other things connected with 
them have long since passed from my memory. 
There were the Dubosqs, the De Brumonts, the 
Duchesnes, the 'I'ripconys, the Foucheres, the Pot- 
tiers, and many others. At our different children’s 
reunions—and we had them occasionally—my father 
for some time endeavoured to make us speak in 
French, and we attempted to obey him, but it 
was impossible. In the joy of our hearts, in spite 
of our wishes to please bim, we were perpetually 
breaking into English, so that finding his wish 
impracticable, he at last gave up the attempt, and 
we were allowed to do as we liked, without any 
further interference on his part. 

Our education was principally conducted by my 
mother, assisted occasionally by the Rev. Mr. D’Au- 
bigné, the pastor of our chapel, and intimate friend 
of our family. To his professional supervision my 
| father entrusted the education of my brother Ed- 
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mond, who being of a very delicate constitution, it 
was considered advisable he should not be sent to 
school. 

I can even now conjure up perfectly well the form 
and features of Mr. D’Aubigné, with his aquiline nose 
and intelligent countenance, amiable smile, keen, 
piercing black eyes, notwithstanding his age—he 
was not less than seventy—and powdered hair. I 
used at the time to consider him as the impersona- 
tion of an amiable and venerable French nobleman, so 
courteous and gentlemanly was he in his manners. 
Besides his pastorship, he also held another appoint- 
ment, that of superintendent of a charity school in 
Spitalfields, established by the earlier descendants 
of the French emigrants for the children of the 
distressed noblesse et bourgeoisie of Spitalfields. My 
father also took great interest in this school. He 
was on the committee of management, and I believe 
never failed to attend its meetings. But there was 
possibly another element which entered into the 
regularity of his attendance at these committee meet- 
ings, and the interest he took in the school. In the 
list of children then at the school—it had lately fallen 
off considerably in numbers—as well as the former 
pupils, there were to be found many of the most 
honourable names in France, It was a favourite 
amusement of my father’s to trace up their ancestry, 
and many were the notes he made on the subject, 
whether with the design of publication I know not; 
at any rate they are now lost.* 

After the birth of my brother Edmond, the do- 
mestic duties of my mother had so much increased, 
that it was considered necessary to make an addition 
to our staff of servants. My parents very justly 
held that the mind of a child is very frequently 
biassed either for good or evil by the servants with 
whom he is in immediate connection, and looked 
about them to find some one in whom they could 
have confidence. At first their ideas centred on a 
middle-aged respectable woman, long resident in the 
neighbourhood, but on consideration it was thought 
advisable to have a younger person, one who could 








sympathise better with the habits and amusements of | 


children. Having some little difficulty in finding 
one to their minds, my father applied, as was his wont 
in most cases of domestic trouble, to his friend 
Mr. D’Aubigné for advice. Fortunately he relieved 
them from their difficulty, and we never had any 
reason to regret his mediation in the question. 
Among the children educated at the school had 
been one mentioned, whose name was Alice Mousset, 
but who had left it some two or three years. Her 
father, a descendant of a respectable Norman family, 
had been a weaver, and died when Alice was nine 
or ten years of age. Up to that time she had 
been a constant attendant at the school. Though 
* The walls of this school are still standing. They at present 


enclose a porter-vat of Hanbury’s brewhouse. To what base 
uses may we come, Horatio,” 
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possessed of no remarkable talent beyond the ordi- 
nary run of children, she was much liked by all, 
mistress and pupils, for her kind and lovable ways. 
At the death of her father, her mother, who had 
become tenant of a house in Fleur-de-lis Street, 
gained a somewhat scanty livelihood by letting off 
the other two floors to weavers, and Alice’s services, 
young as she was, were required by her mother to 
assist in the household duties, as Mrs. Mousset her- 
self was at the time, from ill health, becoming very 
infirm. Alice, till she was fifteen years of age, 
assisted her mother, at whose death the Rev. Mr. 
D’Aubigné, finding the girl without friends or pro- 
tectors, and of course totally unable to carry on the 
house by herself, took her for shelter to his own 
home, till he could find some suitable occupation for 
her, and he now proposed that we should accept 
Alice as our new servant. This was readily agreed 
to by my mother, and a few days afterwards Alice 
entered on her duties, nor did she quit our service 
till her marriage. 

Alice, at the time she became under housemaid, 
was a pretty, agile girl, of a brunette complexion, 
with fine large confiding eyes, well-formed mouth, and 
a beautiful set of teeth. She was good humoured, 
industrious, and intelligent, and soon became a great 
favourite with us all. My mother, at the commence- 
ment, had feared she was of too delicate a consti- 
tution for the appointment, but Alice had lately 
suffered great privation as well as sorrow at the 
death of her parent. Her constitution, however, 
from an abundant supply of food, rapidly recovered 
its natural tone, and the beneficial influence of time 
gradually soothed her grief at the loss of her mother, 
leaving her love for her still unabated. 

My father also discovered in Alice a fact which 
at first somewhat lowered her in his estimation. 
One of his innocent crotchets it was that every child 
brought up in the school should not only understand 
but speak French fluently ; and to do the pupils and 
their teachers justice, the majority of them did so; 
but with poor Alice the case was different. As I 
before stated, she had been early removed from the 
school, and did not make much progress when in it, 


| so that her knowledge of the French language had 


now subsided into repeating some prayers, possibly 


| partly by rote. Alice, however, managed to gain my 


father’s goodwill as completely as she had done that 
of my mother. Not only was he pleased with the 
attention and diligence with which she performed 
her duties, but a circumstance occurred which raised 
her considerably in his opinion. One afternoon when 
in his bedroom, he heard some one singing in a sweet 
clear voice, and in perfect tune, an old French 
Protestant cantique. The hymn was “ A celui qui nous 
a sauvé.” This was an especial favourite of my father, 
and one of those in vogue among the French Pro- 
testants during the persecutions in the Cevennes, 

My father listened breathlessly till the singer had 
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finished. He then entered the nursery, where he found 
my brother and myself, and’the nurse sitting round 
Alice, who had been singing the cantique to us. Ican 
now remember the expression of satisfaction which 
appeared on the features of my dear father when he 
discovered that it was Alice who had sung the hymn. 
No indifferent musician himself, and passionately 
fond of music, he fully appreciated the value of the 
girl’s performance ; and, addressing her as if she had 
been a young successful prima donna, he expressed 
his-great satisfaction. Poor Alice blushed up to the 
eyes ; for had she known who had been listening, it is 
more than probable her performance, from nervous 
trepidation, would have been far inferior ‘to what it 
was. My father, having an engagement he was 
obliged to attend to, then left the nursery; but, as 
he quitted it, he told Alice he should much like her 
to teach me the cantique, and any others she remem- 
bered, which, of course, she promised she would do. 
It was, perhaps, a fortunate thing for Alice that my 
father did not ask her for a translation of the words 
she had sung, as it is more than probable, although 
she had a general idea of their meaning, she might 
somewhat have depreciated the favourable impression 
she had made on his mind. My father’s compliment 
produced a great effect on Alice, and some years 
afterwards I discovered that she used on every pos- 
sible occasion to take the opportunity of going to the 
school, and there learning up her old hymns, and 
practising them with the pupils. I also discovered 
that she had bound over the schoolmistress to secrecy, 
who did not betray her, at any rate till so long 
a time afterwards as to render the discovery in- 
nocuous to Alice, She also now accompanied us to 
the French chapel—she had been accustomed, I 
should mention, for many years past to attend an 
English place of worship—although, I am afraid 
from her very imperfect knowledge of the French 
language, she gained but little by being present. 
But, assuming that to be the case, Mr. D’Aubigné 
was pleased to have her in the congregation, if 
only from the effect of her voice during the singing. 

It might be imagined that the compliment which 
had been paid to Alice would have tended to spoil 
her. This, however, was far from being the case; 
for at home her duties were performed with a neat- 
ness and regularity the most scrupulous mistress of a 
house would be perfectly satisfied with. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BALL-TICKET. 
T writ pass rapidly over the events of my youth till 
I was about seventeen years of age. In fact, during 
that time hardly anything occurred worthy of 
especial notice, with one exception—the death of 
our beloved pastor, Mr. D’Aubigné. Although at 
his time of life—he was then nearly eighty—his 
death might naturally have been expected, still his 





| loss was felt painfully by us all. Nor did we alone 


sorrow for his death. I believe there was not one in 
the congregation who did not feel as if he had lost 
a dear and valued friend. This feeling was shown 
especially at his funeral, almost the whole of the male 
members of his congregation attending it, as well 
as those of the Norman Society. He died very poor, 
Even the modest tombstone at the head of his grave 
in Bethnal Green churchyard was paid for by his 
fellow-members of the Norman Society. 

To return to the immediate affairs of my family. 
Our parents continued to enjoy good health ; and the 
success which attended my father’s business trans. 
actions, from what little we knew of them, left 
nothing to be desired. Although time, as it passed, 
left some traces of its flight on his appearance, 
it was little to be remarked in his mental or bodily 
vigour. His habits and manners continued un. 
changed, with the exception that the great interest 
he had formerly taken in preserving the nationality 
of his descent, and his exertions in keeping among 
his associates the reminiscences of their Huguenot 
ancestry, somewhat diminished. The decrease of the 
interest he took in these matters was especially re- 
markable after the death of his old friend, Mr, 
D’Aubigné, In the management of the house little 
change was perceptible; the same strict, but not 
parsimonious, economy still reigned in it, though, as 
before, my father would occasionally exhibit traits of 
great liberality. 

In one part of his domestic expenditure, however, 
he set aside economy altogether—the education of 
his children. My brother Edmond, whose health 
was now perfectly re-established, he sent to a first 
class school at Clapham, where he remained several 
years. For me he engaged the best private pro- 
fessors that could be had, or, at least, those who did 
not object to travel as far eastward as Spital Square 
for their pupils. Under the general superintendence 
of our mother, I was taught drawing, music, singing, 
and dancing ; while an experienced daily governess— 
a descendant of a Huguenot family, for in this at 
least my father carried out his crotchet—instructed 
me in the usual branches of education. In French, 
thanks to the frequent use of that language from 
our earliest childhood, I very soon acquired, both 
theoretically and practically, considerable proficiency. 
In fact, all vanity apart, I could speak French in a 
manner that would have made it difficult to dis- 
tinguish me from a native. My Italian was far less 
satisfactory; and of German I knew very little. In 
other branches of literature and general education I 
was about equal to the average. In drawing I made 
but little progress; but in music, and especially 
singing, I was decidedly somewhat above the 
average. 

Our out-door amusements were few in number; 
nor did we much regret their paucity, so happy was 
the general current of our lives. And then again it 
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is very probable we enjoyed those we had the more 
from their very rarity. In these amusements it must, 
in justice to my father, be stated that there never 
was any want of liberality on his part. A trip inthe 
country, either to Richmond, Kew, Hampton Court, 
or even Windsor, was, in those days, in point of ex- 
penditure, a far more serious consideration than in 
the present. Still, once having been decided on, ex- 
pense in providing means for our comfort was never 
for a moment taken into account. 

In our domestic establishment but few alterations 
had taken place. Most of our servants had continued 
with us, though the head nurse had left, for as I grew 
older there was no occasion for her services. Alice 
remained with us, and was promoted to the position 
of young lady’s maid, if a title of the kind may not 
be considered too ambitious to be used in the family 
of even a substantial Spitalfields tradesman. Alice 
was in every respect a model confidential servant, and 
it is not too much to say that I really loved her. 
Although she was the depositary of most of our 
secrets and troubles, and knew perfectly well the 
interest we felt in her, never in the slightest degree 
did she impose upon it, but attended on us always 
with that respectful yet affectionate service which 
showed that, while she loved us, she was still mindful 
of the social distinction which separated her from us, 

Possibly I ought now to speak on a somewhat deli- 
cate subject—that of my own personal appearance. 
I was tall and slim, with good hair and eyes, and 
good teeth. I was fully equal to the average young 
ladies of my age, and with that short description the 
reader must be content. 

And now occurred one of the most exciting events 
of my girlhood. Shortly after I had passed my 
seventeenth year, some alterations, which I do not 
understand, were being effected about the importation 
of French silks into England, Both Governments 
deliberated over the matter for some months before 
a conclusion was arrived at. During the time several 
French manufacturers visited London, and more than 
one meeting was held at the house of the French 
Ambassador, in Portland Place, between them and 
some of the leading English manufacturers, to see 
what arrangements could be entered into which 
would be beneficial to both countries. Among the 
English manufacturers was my father, and he took 
perhaps a higher position on these occasions than the 
one he occupied in trade might admit of, this pre- 
eminence arising in part from his perfect knowledge 
of the French language, enabling him to converse 
with greater fluency on the subject under considera- 
tion. In fact, he so distinguished himself that His 
Excellency the Ambassador showed him considerable 
courtesy. On inquiring his length of residence in 
London, and other similar matters, it came out that 
my father was married and had a daughter, who, 
though still young, was grown up. 

A few days after this conversation, our household 





was startled from its propriety by the receipt of an 
invitation for my father, my mother, and myself to a 
ball, which was to be given at the French Embassy. 
My father, on reading it, said, although it was a 
compliment, yet he hardly thought it right to accept 
the invitation. No good, he said, could ever come 
of a ball; nay, rather the reverse, and it would put 
us to great inconvenience, and keep us up late at 
night. Crowded rooms were always prejudicial, he 
said, and he added other arguments of a similar 
description. He was soon silenced, however, by my 
mother and myself, and that with so much energy 
as appeared somewhat to surprise him. In fact, I 
believe that never in my life had I shown so much 
rebellious spirit. Whether right or wrong, our 
behaviour certainly had « great effect on him, and 
he withdrew his objections, giving my mother and 
myself carte blanche to make what preparations we 
pleased. What good reason I had to remember my 
father’s objections, and that with pain and self- 
reproach, will be seen hereafter. 

Great and serious was the consideration we now 
gave to the subject, and never was a question of dress 
argued over more deliberately or conscientiously. At 
last all was decided on. Preparations were com- 
menced, carried on, and completed, and the evening 
for the ball at length arrived; and a busy time of it 
had poor Alice that evening in assisting at my own 
and my mother’s toilets. Shall I describe them, 
gentle reader? No, or most probably we should 
destroy in your minds the favourable impression 
which your imagination may present to you of our 
appearance. And when I tell you that my hair, 
which was really good, was dressed out on three long 
pins to nearly a quarter of a yard above my head, 
something in the shape of the Prince of Wales’s 
feather, and supported by a large broad comb six or 
eight inches in height, the hair on one side of the 
head smoothed flat on the temple, while on the other 
it was short and frizzed, you may imagine that when 
compared with the costume of the present day the 
less said about our dress the better; at any rate, 
at the time I am writing of my appearance was cer- 
tainly not objectionable. My first proof of it was the 
unmistakable expression of satisfaction and admira- 
tion which appeared on my father’s countenance 
when he saw me enter the drawing-room, and certain 
indications which I discovered afterwards at the ball, 
confirmed the favourable opinion he had formed of 
my appearance. 

Of the magnificence and splendour of the ball I 
would willingly give a description ; but, to speak the 
plain truth, I was so dazzled and bewildered at all 
I saw, that it would be a most imperfect one. For 
some time I was almost breathless. I was certainly 
introduced to the Ambassador and Ambassadress, but 
of what took place at the introduction I am utterly 
ignorant. Nor is it from having by lapse of time 
faded from my memory, for when I was questioned 
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by Alice the next day, I was unable to answer. By! 
degrees, however, I became somewhat more self- 
possessed. 

My first acquaintance was a French gentleman 
attached to the Embassy. When introduced to me, 
he addressed me in very indifferent English, to which 
I made no reply, and he led me to my place. As we 
were one of the side couples he attempted to enter 
into conversation with me, still in English. I was 
much puzzled at the time to know whether I ought 
to let him know that I spoke French. I wished to 
do so, for he had evidently much difficulty in making 
himself understood; but I thought he might consider 
me conceited. At last a French gentleman near him 
asked a question about the dance, which he was un- 
able to answer, and I replied for him in French. 
He appeared delighted at the discovery that I could 
speak the language, and we conversed fluently to- 
gether till the dance was over. He was my partner 
more than once during the evening, and I found him 
a most amiable and gentlemanly companion. I had 
several other partners, and among them was young 
Colonel Morpeth. He was an officer in the Guards, 
and having been on duty at the palace, was present 
in full uniform. And very magnificent was it, far 
superior—in my opinion, at least—to the uniform 
of the present day, the epaulettes alone being so 
splendid, that frequently did my eye, when standing 
aside from the dance, glance at them in admiration 





of their beauty. I found %:im even a more agreeable 


companion than the attaché. His conversation was 
sprightly, his manners graceful, and in personal 
appearance he was exceedingly handsome. He also 
talked for some time with my mother, who was 
scarcely less pleased with him than myself. In fact, 
the evening passed off in one long drawn out scene 
of pleasure. But, alas! mortification is its frequent 
attendant, and I proved the truth of it on this° 
oceasion. The conversation which took place be. 
tween me and Colonel Morpeth was of course on 
terms of perfect equality. When taking some re. 
freshment, a middle-aged aristocratic-looking lady, 
wearing a brilliant suit of diamonds, advanced to. 
wards us, and addressed me in French. 

‘Miss Levesque is English,” said the colonel to 
the lady, whom he addressed as his mother. 

“Indeed,” was the reply. “From the manner 
you speak the language I should have taken you to 
be French, Have you long resided in London?” 

«* All my life,” I replied; “I was born in London.” 

“T do not think I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before. In what part of London do you 
reside ?” 

“In Spital Square,” I answered, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly. 

*T do not know it at all,” she continued, address. 
ing her son; “do you?” 

“No, I do not,” he said. ‘“ Where is it ?” 

“In Shoreditch,” I replied. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DAY OF PENTECOST.—III. 
THE EFFUSION OF THE SPIRIT THE GIFT OF CHRIST (Acts ii. 22—36). 
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N Z of a great and illustrious day of the 
ey} Lord on which the Spirit of God should 
4\3? be poured out on all flesh, on young 
men and bondsmen, as well as on 
venerable seers, gifted psalmists, and men eminent 
in Church or State. To this Hebrew prophecy 
St. Peter, speaking to Hebrews, makes his appeal. 
They had been amazed and perplexed at hearing 
a company of rude Galilean peasants chant the 
wonderful works of God in many tongues. But 
where was the wonder, if one of their own prophets 
had foretold that the gift of prophecy should be 
vouchsafed to the simple and unlettered as well 
as to the wise and erudite; to the young as well 
as to the old; to women as well as to men; to 
the bond as well as to the freeP If the great and 
illustrious day of the Lord had at last come, this 
which they now saw and heard was simply the ful- 
filment of an ancient Divine promise, and was as 
natural to that day as rest to the Sabbath. 

Had it not been an inspiration of heavenly wis- 


yaRHE prophet Joel had foretold the advent 
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dom, it would have been a master-stroke of mother 
wit, that the apostle should open his address by 
appealing to an authority to which his audience 
would instinctively defer. In no way could he 
better conciliate their prejudices, or win a favour- 
able hearing: in no way could he more completely 
refute the charge, “These men are full of sweet 
wine,” for drunken men are not careful to conciliate 
prejudice, nor are they able to cite pertinent 
authorities with accuracy. 

The whole harangue of St. Peter, indeed, is a 
striking illustration of the wide difference between 
sensual and spiritual excitement. In common 
with his brethren, he is rapt in an ecstasy. With 
him, as with them, the broad Galilean dialect 
breaks into many tongues, and speech rises into 
song. But in the “torrent, tempest, and, as I may 
say, whirlwind of his passion, he acquires and be- 
gets a temperance that gives it smoothness.” Ho 
is not carried beyond the bounds of self-control; 
he does not “o’erstep the modesty of nature.” 
The spirit of the prophet is subject to the prophet. 
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The very moment that it is necessary he comes for- 
ward with the Eleven, and speaks with a gravity, a 
logical force,which his audiencecannotresist,though 
all their prepossessions run hard against him. 

Consider for a moment how delicate his position 
was, how full of peril. He has to address an ex- 
cited mob which, only a few days since, had 
clamoured for his Master’s death. He has to 
charge them with “the deep damnation of his 
taking off,’ and yet to invite them to a saving 
trust in Him. He has to convince them that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit which Joel had predicted, 
and fer which Israel had for centuries sighed in 
vain, had at last been conferred by that very 
Nazarene whom their lawless hands had just nailed 
to the cross. He has to convict them of having 
slain, as an impostor and blasphemer, the Lord’s 
Christ, for whose advent they daily prayed. Could 
any task be more difficult, more terrible, and, to 
human means, more impossible? Yet Peter has 
to address himself to this perilous task when his 
whole frame is throbbing with a novel and in- 
tense excitement—to step forth from a company 
all absorbed in the raptures of a sovereign ecstasy 
and to confront that wicked mocking crowd! If 
spiritual excitement did not calm as well as elevate, 
ifit did not strengthen as well as stimulate the 
soul, how could he have attempted a task so hope- 
less, and have succeeded in it ? 

Viewed in that light, his speech is a masterpiece 
of oratory, and may fearlessly be placed beside the 
most eloquent and persuasive orations of antiquity. 
As we have seen, he commences with an appeal to 
the prophetic promise of Joel. Joel had foretold a 
day of the Lord which should be rendered great 
and illustrious by two characteristic distinctions. 
The day on which the Holy Ghost was to be poured 
out on all flesh was to be notable for prodigies ; 
the choicest and happiest gifts were to be conferred 
on all classes and conditions of humanity. But, 
besides these wonders of blessing, there were to 
be threatening portents—prodigies of judgment in 
heaven above and in earth beneath; the sun was 
to be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood. We need not pause to inquire how far these 
judicial and threatening signs had been wrought 
at the crucifixion, and how far they were reserved 
for the destruction of Jerusalem ; it is enough for 
the present to note that Joel had predicted a day 
of the Lord which, while it had a gracious aspect; 
also turned a frowning aspect on men, a day which 
mercy and judgment would combine to make for 
ever memorable. 

This new day—this day of the Lord, was the 
Christian dispensation—the Christian era. The 
tule of Christ, the day of his kingdom, was to be 
characterised by wonders of spiritual blessing, 
Wonders also of spiritual terror and threatening. 
St. Peter claims that these wonders have been 





wrought, that these blessings have been bestowed, 
that these terrors are abroad. “Jesus the Na- 
zarene,” he affirms, “was a man authenticated 
by God,” in that through him God had exhibited 
“powers,” wrought “ prodigies,” given “signs.” 
He affirms that the very multitude now listening 
to him had seen and felt these signs, prodigies, 
powers; that they had already witnessed a par- 
tial fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy (verse 22). That 
which they now saw and heard—the effusion of 
the Holy Ghost, the mighty noise as of a rush- 
ing wind, the glancing tongues of fire, the exalta- 
tion of spiritual life and power in the followers 
ef Jesus—all this was but another fulfilment, or a 
fulfilment of another part, of the same prediction. 
This was the gracious aspect of the new illustrious 
day of the Lord. 

And where was the terrible threatening aspect ? 
Ah! ask that cowering, awe-stricken crowd, who, 
as the inspired apostle speaks, feel the burning 
flames dart from his tongue into their inmost 
heart, who have the conviction forced on them that 
their lawless hands have in slaying Jesus cruci- 
fied their Lord and Christ, and who, “stung with 
compunction,” cry out in an overmastering agony 
of terror, ‘* Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
Was not that day a day of judgment to them—a 
day of terrors? a day of judgment that it might 
be a day of mercy? a day of terrors that it might 
be a day of sovereign grace ? 

This, then, is the general outline of Peter’s 
speech, this the logic that took fire in his words. 
But if we now look somewhat more closely into 
the several stages of his argument, it will grow 
more impressive to us; we shall see more clearly 
how, with “touches beyond the reach of art,” he 
convinced his hearers that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Christ of God: for to prové Jesus the promised 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost the gift of Christ, was 
the main scope and intention of his argument. 

He began, as we have seen, by citing Joel’s 
prophetic description of a coming day of the Lord, 
and arguing that the inspiration of his brethren, 
so far from being the intoxicating excitement pre- 
duced by wine, was the spiritual ecstasy for which 
the prophet had taught them to hope. So far his 
audience would probably follow him, and cheer- 
fully assent to the force of his vindication. But 
he is now ahout to enter on a new and much more 
dangerous stage of his argument. He is about to 
connect the descent of the Spirit with the ascension 
of Jesus; and here there was every chance that 
he and his hearers might part company. He pro- 
ceeds cautiously therefore, and yet boldly. ‘Men, 
Israelites, Jesus the Nazarene, a man authenti- 
cated to you of God by powers, and prodigies, and 
signs, which God wrought by him im your midst. 
eee Him, being delivered by the absolute 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye nailed up 
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with lawless hands, and slew; whom God raised 
up, having loosed the pangs of death, because it 
was not possible that he should be holden by it,” 
1.€., by death (verses 22—24). 

Now, observe, Peter is very bold; for he dis- 
tinctly charges them with having put to an illegal 
death One whose mission had been authenticated 
by such miracles as were convincing signs that 
God was with Him. But though he makes this 
charge, he is careful to speak in a conciliatory 
tone, and to abate its rigours so far as he may. 
He appeals to them as men, as having therefore, 
despite their manifold varieties of race, the bond 
of a common nature with each other and with him. 
Nay, he appeals to them as Israelites, selecting 
that as a much more honourable designation than 
“ Jews,” since it recalled the covenant with the 
man Israel, or Jacob, which covered and embraced 
all who professed the Hebrew faith, binding them 
each to the other and all to God. Moreover, as 
yet, he charges them only with putting to death a 
good man, obviously sent among them and authen- 
ticated in his work by God. For the present he 
speaks of his Master not as the Christ, the Mes- 
siah, but only as “Jesus the Nazarene.” Now 
that this Jesus had wrought many miracles among 
them, they could not deny; probably most of them 
had witnessed some of the prodigies he wrought; 
some of them possibly had been restored and 
made whole by his saving health. That Jesus had 
been raised from the dead was a startling affirma- 
tion, no doubt; but rumours of his resurrection 
had been ringing through the city for nearly fifty 
days past, and at the lowest it would be curious to 
hear what these Galileans had to say on the topic. 
Undeniably his body had disappeared from the 
tomb in which it had been lain, and it was given 
out that they were in the secret of its disappear- 
ance, and could give a perfectly simple explana- 
tion of the fact that looked so strange and mys- 
terious. 

If, then, there was something in Peter’s words 
to anger the listening multitude—and wicked men 
do not like to be reminded of their lawless deeds 
—there was also much to conciliate and interest 
them, truths which they could not deny, and a 
prospect of hearing some authentic account of the 
rumoured resurrection of the Nazarene. 

Having thus secured an attentive hearing, St. 
Peter approaches his main theme; and now he 
fortifies himself by quoting an authority even 
better known than that of Joel, and much more 
likely to sway the popular heart. He cites David, 
the national hero and poet, whose memory was 
still a power among the Jews, and whose words 
were daily on their lips. Ged, he had said, has 
raised Jesus from the dead; and now he goes on: 
—‘For it is in reference to him that David sings, 
‘I saw the Lord always before me; for he is at 











my right hand that I be not moved: therefore my 
heart was glad, and my tongue rejoiced; moreover, 
my flesh also shall rest in hope, because thou wilt 
not abandon my soul to Hades, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption; thou 
didst make known to me paths of life; thou wilt 


fill me with joy by thy presence.’ Men and 
brethren, to you I may speak freely of the patri- 
arch David, that he both died and was buried, and 
that his sepulchre is with us to this day. Asa 
prophet therefore, and knowing that God had 
sworn with an oath to him that of the fruit of his 
loins one should sit on his throne, he spake fore- 
seeingly of the resurrection of the Christ, that he 
was not abandoned to Hades, neither did his flesh 
see corruption ” (verses 25—31). 

With the exception of that brief opening phrase, 
“It is in reference to Him,” i.e., to Jesus the 
Nazarene, there is not a single word in this para- 
graph of the apostle’s speech which his audience 
could not heartily approve. It was pleasant to 
them to hear David quoted; it made them feel 
that whatever new convictions might be forced 
upon them, they could not be wholly breaking 
with the glorious past while his authority was 
their sanction. It was pleasant to them to hear 
a Jew claiming to speak to them, as Jews, witha 
freedom he would not care to use in other ears. 
It was pleasant to them to hear David honoured 
with such titles as “prophet” and “ patriarch,” 
this last title having never, so far as we know, 
been accorded him before. And the interpretation 
which St. Peter puts on the verses from Psalm xvi. 
was the very interpretation which they themselves 
had been taught to put upon them. Their rabbis 
read, and taught them to read, the psalm as re- 
ferring to the Messiah. They admitted that David's 
flesh had seen corruption, that his spirit still slept 
in Hades, and that he must therefore have been 
speaking of One greater than himself when he 
rejoiced in the hope that “ paths of life” would 
be opened up, paths leading from Hades, the king- 
dom of the dead, to heaven, the kingdom of the 
living, by that Holy One to whom “the pangs of 
death ” would be birth pangs, and who would not 
be suffered to see corruption. All this would be 
very grateful to them, and would altogether accord 
with their feelings and belief. 

But, like the Gospel he preached, St. Peter has 
his terrible side; and, after these gracious words, 
there come fiery arrows of judgment and rebuke 
—words that carry heartbreaking convictions 
although they are still blended with arguments 
the force of which every Jew would admit. For 
after citing David's prediction of the Messiah’s 
victory over death, he returns to Jesus the Naza- 
rene. He affirms and argues: David is dead and 
buried; yonder stands his sepulchre. God has 
not raised him up. But this “Jesus did God raise 
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up, of which we all are witnesses. 
fore been exalted to the right hand of God, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear. For David did not ascend into the 
heavens; but he himself saith, The Lord saith 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, until 
I make thy foes the footstool of thy feet. Where- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that 
God made him both Lord and Christ, even this 
Jesus whom ye crucified”’ (verses 32—36), 

Wonderful, terrible, argument! With what an 
easy majestic motion it swings on to its climax! 
With what a concentrated and voluminous force it 
plants its final blow, reserving to the very last 
moment the dreadful secret and charge with which 
it is franght—* God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ, even this Jesus whom ye crucified.” To 
have laid lawless hands en the Messiah whose 
advent had been the national hope and prayer for 
generations—to have nailed to a cross Him whom 
their venerated fathers, all the kings and prophets, 
had desjred to see, but had not seen—what guilt 
could be compared to this? what punishment 
could adequately avenge it ? 


; Yet how could they resist the wisdom and spirit | 
| Christ as we do; that by offending against the laws 


with which the apostle spoke? It was all true. 
David was dead and buried, and even in the 
shadowy Hadean world still dreamed of a Holy 
One who should discover the “paths of life.” 


~ . | 
Having there- 





David did not ascend into the heavens, leading 
captivity captive, to receive gifts for men. He had 
recognised and foreseen a “ Lord” higher than 
himself, who was to overcome the sharpness of 
death, to rule over an universal empire from the 
right hand of God, and whose foes were to be 
trodden under his feet. And all these predictions 
were now fulfilled in Jesus, the despised Nazarene. 
He had been loosened from the pangs of death. 
His soul was not abandoned to Hades, nor had his 
flesh seen corruption. God had raised him up. 
He had risen; these men had seen him. He had 
gone up on high; they had witnessed his ascent. 
And here was the proof—the Spirit promised 
through Joel in the days of Messiah was now 
being poured forth; old men and chiidren, young 
men and maidens, free men and slaves, were 
speaking as the Spirit granted them to speak, 
and chanting in ecstatic strains the wonderful 
works of God. Jesus the Nazarene was the Christ 
of God, the protaised long-expected Messiah. And 
they had slain him! their lawless hands had nailed 
to the cross of a slave Him who was both their 
Lord and their Christ! 

No wonder they were smitten withterror and com- 
punction. The only wonder is that we can sin against 


of his love, and resisting the influence of his Spirit, 
we can crucify the Son of God afresh, and yet feel 
so little compunction, and suffer so slight an alarm. 








THE FIRST 


SNOWFALL. 


AN INDIAN CHILD’S FANCY. 


YROM palm-groves where all day would come 
Bright birds and butterflies, 

AQ They brought her to an English home— 
Dark woods and dull grey skies— 






A little child, who loved green trees, 
Stars, flow’rs, young creatures’ mirth ; 
And taught her earnestly to please 
That God who gave them birth. 


Spring’s promise fled, our summer shone 
An echo of her past ; 





Alas! how soon its hours were gone, 
Each happier than the last ! 


Red Autumn burnt itself away ; 
Then, from a long black cloud, 

The wond’ring child watched snow one day 
Weave Winter’s radiant shroud. 


** Now, mother,” cried she, “high above 
The sun, in God’s wide hall, 
Glad angels must their white wings move, 
And here their feathers fall !” 
M. G. Watkins, 








HIS BY 


RIGHT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
meVHILE the old man was away Harold 
() Chadburn took out of his pocket the 
‘Hy scent-bottle which he had taken from 
| Lucy’s toilet-table, murmuring to him- 
self, ‘I wonder whether it would be 
better to send this to Lucy, and let her break the 












news of my return, or go myself and take them by 
surprise. I’ll see what old David thinks about 
it.” 

As soon as the keeper came back Harold ques- 
tioned him on the subject, and was somewhat startled 
by the answer: “It ’ud frighten them to death, sity 
for they think you are drowned,” 
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“Think I am drowned! what put such an idea | Darley, and it was decided that they should both see 


into their heads?” 


| him. The interview was a very protracted one, and 


“Because the ship you left England in, sir, was in spite of all Bernard Ayrton could say or plead, it 
lost, sir, and every one on board was lost—foundered | ended as Lewis Darley had expected it would. Bessie 


at sea, Mr. Cyril said. Perhaps it was nearly every 


one on board, sir, I really forget which it was now, 


sir’? added the old man, seeing Harold’s look of 


astonishment. 

“This is news to me, David, for I have no recol- 
lection of the vessel going down; but I am impatient 
to see my father and mother. Put on your coat 
and hat; that’s right—here, let me help you. Now, 
listen, you must see my sister, and give her this bottle, 
and tell her that a gentleman has brought it from 
abroad, and wishes to see her, you must be very 
guarded in what you say, or the consequences may 
be serious.” 

* * * * * 

“What is it you want with me, David?” 

“T have something to give you, Miss Lucy—beg 
pardon, ma’am, I can’t get out of calling you miss.” 

“Never mind, David, call me miss if you like it 
best.” 

“Thank you, ma’am ; I have to give you something 
that a gentleman’s brought from abroad, he says it 
once belonged to you.” 

All this time the keeper kept the hand in which 
he held the scent-bottle behind his back. 

“Something that belonged to me! what is it, 
David?” 

“ A scent-bottle, ma’am.” 

Lucy started, and her eyes eagerly questioned 
him. “ Let me have it,” she said, impatiently adding, 
“you are sure he said it belonged to me?” 

“Quite sure, miss—ma’am,” replied the old man, 
still keeping the bottle out of sight. 

“Why do you not give it me?” 

“He said I was to be very careful, ma’am, not to 
frighten you.” 

Then he produced the bottle and gave it to her. 
She recognised it instantly, and grasping the old man 
by the arm, asked in a low agitated voice, “‘ Who 
gave you this?” 

“The gentleman that e 

She interrupted him. “Tell me, David, is it—is 
it——” 

At that moment the door, which had been left 
partly open, and had moved rather suspiciously 
several times during the interview, was thrown open, 
and her brother stood before her. She flung herself 
into his arms with a cry that rang through the room. 

“Oh, Harold! dear—dear Harold!” 








CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE PRODIGAL AT HOME. 
Brrnarp Ayrton called at Abbey House the next 
day, as he had intimated in his letter. When his 
arrival was announced, Bessie was still with Lewis 


rejected all his overtures with a decision that took 
| him by surprise, and her haughty manner put a check 


| upon the more offensive portion of the man’s nature. 
| He had come prepared to use force, but he saw that 
it would be useless. Once or twice during the inter- 
| View he had tried threats, but they had only put a 
| Wider breach between them. At first Lewis Darley 
| had attempted to interfere, but she had quietly in- 
sisted on him keeping silence, He could hardly 
| believe that it was Bessie who was talking so com- 
posedly, and with such commanding dignity, to the 
man whom he had always thought would awe her 
into obedience, and take her from him, either by force 
or persuasion. Bernard Ayrton found that Bessie 
was not to be coerced as her mother had been. Hers 
was a stronger will, with a greater amount of self- 
reliance, and his attempt to separate her from Lewis 
Darley was a signal failure. His last words were 
addressed to Lewis Darley:— 

“T have failed this time, but I can live on and 
think over the past, for I have had my revenge in 
having blighted your life, and made you what you 
are to-day.” 

Lewis Darley replied by pointing to Bessie, then 
he drew her to his side and said quietly, “ I am sorry 
that you have carried your enmity through all these 
years. For the wrong you have done me I forgive 
you, Ayrton; the knowledge that her child loves me 
is a sufficient compensation, for you well know that 
while I have a daughter’s love from this young girl, 
my life cannot be said to be blighted.” 

In spite of his boast about the past, Bernard 
Ayrton looked as if some great trouble had fallen 
upon him, as he passed out from Abbey House and 
out of the lives of those whom he had sought to 
injure, with no other motive than that of revenge. 

* % ® * 

Lucy Chadburn, or rather Mrs, Frank Ainsworth, 
broke the news of Harold’s return very gently to her 
father and mother, but with all her precaution it 
proved a shock to them both. 

As he sat between them, and told the story of his 
life from the day he had left home up to the time of 
his return, what heartfelt prayers they offered up 
for the merciful dispensation which had brought the . 
prodigal safe back to them, better and wiser for the 
trial through which he had passed! 

“So you never sailed in the Mermaid after all, 
old fellow,” exclaimed Frank Ainsworth, grasping 
Harold’s hand and shaking it for about the twentieth 
time during the evening. “I cannot tell you how 
glad I am to see you back.” 

“ Never saw the Mermaid to my knowledge, Frank ; 

I sailed in the Wild Wave, and that was why I came 








back in her; the moment my feet touched her deck. 
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I felt as if I was already on the threshold of 
home,” 

There was another shake of the hand as Frank 
replied, “I haven’t been away so often, Harold, not 
to understand that feeling.” 

Again and again Harold had to tell the history of 
his life in New Zealand, but there was one episode 
which he never told, and it related to Jennie 
Mackenzie. Twelve months after his return home, 
he received the news of her death in a letter from 
old Donald. 

“T am glad my bairn has been taken first, Harold, 
for I was afraid I should die and leave her alone in 
the world; now I shall die happy.” 

The next mail brought the account of old Donald’s 
death, and to his great surprise Harold found that 
the old Scotchman had left him all his wealth. 

By some mysterious means the news of Harold’s 
return got known among the tenants, and before he 
had been two hours at Chadburn Court huge bonfires 
were burning in different parts of the estate. The 
reflection of the fires was seen at Earle House, and the 
whole family turned out under the impression that 
Chadburn Court was on fire, Sir George riding almost 
all the way to Chadburn Court before he discovered 
that there was nc foundation for hisalarm. He gave 
the old keeper a second fright that night by dashing 
up to the park gates, his horse white with foam. 

“Thought the Court was on fire! What is the 
meaning of all the fires, David?” 

“Mr. Harold’s come back, sir.’’ 

“Harold come back!” repeated tie baronet, in 
amazement, and touching his horse he rode on to 
the house. 

During the evening Sir Richard drew his son to 
him and whispered, “Did you get married in New 
Zealand, Harold ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! then I have found a wife for you, and the 
sooner you are married the better.” 

Harold’s face flushed painfully, for he had no sus- 
picion that his father was alluding to Sylvia Ward. 

“I—TI am afraid I must decline the lady, father, 
for I—I could not love her.” 

“ Why ?” asked the old man, with a ccvert smile. 

Harold hesitated, then said, “I already love a 
young lady—loved her before I left England, sir.” 

“Let me tell you, Harold, the name of the lady I 
have chosen for you, and if you do not approve my 
choice, then you can tell me the name of the one you 
wish to have.” 

“Very well, sir, but I know beforehand that it is 
no use, for I would sooner not marry at all than have 
her.” 

“You are sure of that?” and the baronet looked 
mischievously at his son. 

** Quite sure, sir, for I could not love her.” 

Sir Richard laughed as he said, “ That is, if you do 
not love her already, Harold.” 





“Love her already, sir! I could not do that, for 
I do not even know the lady.” 

“Then it will perhaps be as well if I do not teil 
you her name, for as she loves you it will be better 
under present circumstances that you should not 
know.” 

Harold quietly agreed to what his father said, 
much to the baronet’s chagrin, for he had hoped to 
excite his son’s curiosity. 

“‘T am sorry to hear she cares for me, father,” and 
Harold’s thoughts went back across the seas to poor 
Jennie Mackenzie; “ but I hope she will soon forget 
me.” 

“You will not hope so, when you hear that the 
lady in question is Sylvia Ward!” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
“MINE BY RIGHT.” 


Tue final departure of Bernard Ayrton and the pass- 
ing away of the unpleasant associations which had 
belonged to him, seemed to have given a wonderful 
accession of strength to Lewis Darley. It had cleared 
the atmosphere, just as the air is purified after a 
storm, leaving it fresher and healthier than before, 
The passing away of that man had lightened his mind 
of anxieties which had haunted him for years. The 
removal of the mysterious secrecy, which had always 
hung like a cloud over Bessie’s parentage, and the 
history of her early life was welcome, not only to 
those most deeply concerned, but also to Philis Ford, 
who was never weary of rejoicing that things had 
worked together for the good of her young mistress, 
Her exultation knew no bounds, for her tongue was 
loosed, and she had now the privilege of indulging 
to her heart’s content her store of personal remi- 
niscences of that darling sweet young lady who was 
to have been master’s wife, for the old people— 
Mr. Lewis’s father and mother—had loved her just 
as if she was their own. Then the old housekeeper 
wound up with a long account of her own obstinacy 
when her master was sent for to Mrs, Grant’s death- 
bed. How she had set herself against the child of 
that marriage, and made up her mind to give the 
little one no love for its father’s sake. But her 
master took her by storm that winter night when he 
came in from the snow and laid a soft bundle of 
flannel in her arms, begging her love and care for a 
motherless baby. “And I’ve been loving you ever 
since that night, Miss Bessie, for your own sake.” 

It was not long before life at Abbey House calmed 
down to its old level, the agitated ripples which had 
for a while disturbed the surface of the stream dying 
out one by one. 

The old man had rallied through the winter, and 
as he had lived to receive Bessie’s first bunch of 
snowdrops, he began to look forward to the time of 
May blossom. 

Gerald Darley was still with Dr. Ward, to whom he 
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had made himself indispensable. He still made a 
point of paying flying visits to Abbey House during 
his leisure hours, but they became less frequent as 
time passed. 

There was an indefinable shyness between himself 
and Bessie; since her rejection of him their old frank 
cousinly relations had never been resumed. Day 
after day they seemed to be drifting wider apart, and 
evidently avoided each other as if by mutual consent. 
On Bessie’s side the restraint was more decided, and 
when she could not manage to keep away from him, 
she took care that the old man should form a third 
at their interviews, as thougk she felt there was an 
unexplained something that made the presence of 
another a desirable relief. 

It was during one of these visits, when the three 
were sitting together in the oak parlour, that an 
incident occurred which happily led to the breaking 
up of this unnatural state of things. 

Bessie was sewing, and the uncle and nephew, who 
having just finished a protracted political discussion, 
had divided the Times between them, when Gerald 
suddenly rose exclaiming, “ Excuse me, uncle, I—I am 
not well.” He was obliged to sit down again, for he 
found he was too faint to stand. 

The effect of Gerald’s exclamation upon Bessie 
was to make her jump up and rush to his side, saying 
in an agitated voice, “Ob, Gerald! what is the 
matter P”” 

There was something in her tone that made them 
both look, but Gerald failed to read what the old 
man so easily translated. He had discovered her 
secret, 

Whatever it was, the attack passed off, and the 
young doctor lay down on a couch which was close to 
where Bessie sat. After reading a few paragraphs, 
Gerald gallantly laid down his portion of the paper 
out of consideration for Bessie. 

The young people began to talk ; it did not seem at 
all embarrassing so long as they weré not alone. 

“T have a bit of news to tell you, Bessie.” 

“Indeed! what is it?” 

“It is something that most ladies take a great 
interest in.” 

“I suppose you mean a wedding.” 

“Yes.” 

Bessie averted her face as she asked, in a more 
constrained tone, “ Whose?” 

“Miss Ward’s; she is going to be married.” 

“Tam not aapeiet to hear it, Mr. Darley ; in fact, 
T have expected —— 

Gerald interrupted in a surprised tone, “ Excuse 
me, Bessie, but you must have misunderstood me. I 
am talking about Sylvia Ward.” 

“T am aware of it.” 

“Then how could you expect to hear of her going 
to be married?” 

Finding Bessie made no reply, Gerald continued, 
“I did net know myself until this morning.” 
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* You did not know!” Bessie repeated, in surprise. 

“ Why do you place such emphasis on the personal 
pronoun, Bessie?” 

“ Because I thought you would have been the first 
to know.” 

“Tam not Miss Ward’s confidant, Bessie, nor am 
I Harold Chadburn’s.” 

“ Harold Chadburn’s, Gerald!” 

For the second time for many months past Bessie 
called him by his Christian name. He noticed it, 
also the manner in which her voice dropped as she 
spoke. 

“Yes, Harold Chadburn, Bessie; they are engaged 
to be married; they were lovers before Harold left 
England.” 

“ Did Cyril know anything about it ?” 

“ He suspected that there was some understanding 
between them.” 

“But he told me that you and Miss Ward were 
attached to each other.” 

Bessie regretted the words the moment she had 
uttered them. There was no time then for explana- 
tions, as Lewis Darley called Bessie to him. 

A few days later Lewis Darley overheard a conversa- 
tion between Bessie and his nephew that gladdened 
his heart. 

“And you refused to have me, Bessie, so as to leave 
me free to marry Miss Ward without losing my 
uncle’s wealth? I must have been blind, darling, not 
to have read your noble heart better. I can hardly 
realise my happiness, for Iam not worthy of your 
love, which would have sacrificed so much for me. 
Say it again, Bessie, that I may know it is not alla 
dream.” 

As he spoke he drew her to him and kissed her. 

“ At last they understand each other,” murmured 
the old man, as he stole softly away and left them 
together. 

* * * * * 

The marriage of Harold Chadburn and Sylvia 
Ward only took precedence by a few weeks of that 
of Gerald Darley and Bessie Grant. It is useless to 
enter into the details of the ceremony, which would 
only be repeating an oft-told tale. Suffice it to 
say that Lewis Darley stood by the side of his 
darling at the marriage altar, and in that most solemn 
of life’s bonds acted out the part which he had so 
admirably filled towards her when he gave her to 
Gerald as a father’s best gift. 

It had been settled, with the entire co-operation 
of Philis and the exuberant delight of her daughter 
Phebe, that a tenant was to be found for Abbey 
House, and they were all to migrate to the bright 
new home which the young doctor had provided for 
his bride at Workenbury, with a lavish disregard of 
expense that was most unaccountably encouraged by 
his uncle. 

“No more screwing and scraping and pinching,” 
cried Phoebe, as she executed a farewell dance round 
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the old kitchen. Whereupon her mother could not 
resist reading her a lecture upon extravagance, 
adding a hope that she would not try to spoil Mrs. 
Gerald’s new servants with her wasteful notions. 
And what of the old man, who was thus late in life 
to be won from his home seclusion? His spirit was 
full of content, for unlike many who sow earthly 
harvests of fair hopes, he had been mercifully spared 
to rejoice in their fruition. There was no more thank- 
ful heart than his as he leant back in his corner of 
the carriage, and smiled upon the wedded pair, mur- 





muring to himself, “This day repays me for all the 
years I have lived alone. I have done my best for her 
child, as I promised I would. Now I am ready when 
the call comes to meet her in heaven.” 

There was no shadow in his mind about the future 
of those two as he saw the husband take the fair. 
ringed hand in his, and heard him whisper, “This 
dear hand outvalues all the rest of my fortune, 
darling;” adding, with a conscious smile at the 
blushing face beside him, “for it is mine, love—minz 
BY RIGHT.” THE END, 








HOSPITAL STORIES. 


F all pleasant hours in the hospital, I 
think the summer afternoons are the 
most pleasant—a pleasant shade from 
the sun, open doors and windows let- 
ting in cool air, and the chirping of 
the sparrows. Then there are musical 
boxes to set going, or hymns to learn and sing, 
dolls to nurse, and everything is clean and neat and 
quiet. No doctors to come round again, and every 
one knows what he will have for tea, and when he 
will get it. No small matter for comfort, I can tell 
you, to poor little people, who are by no means 
always so happily situated. 

Children have told me, on more than one occasion, 
that “ they didn’t want to get better, because they’d 
have to go home, and it was nicer to live in the hos- 
pital—ever so much nicer.” But if it is pleasant in 
Great Ormond Street, what must it be at Highgate ? 
The very word brings smiles to little hopeful faces. 
A child occasionally comes back to the hospital for 
an operation, after having spent some weeks, gain- 
ing strength and spirits in the bracing air, and 
bright noisy house, and then there are grand tales 
told of the glories of the “ Convalesing ’Ome.” 

Sarah A. is still at Highgate, still waiting for 
the tiresome leg, and I am glad to say I can truly 
add, still happy and useful and bright. Perhaps 
she and others are helped by the prayers of little 
friendly children—all loving and serving alike the 
dear Father in heaven—to be good and patient under 
their sufferings. A nice kind letter came to the 
hospital one ‘day from a band of dear children in 
Scotland, a regiment of brave little soldiers joined 
hand in hand firmly in a good cause,a lodge of 
Templars, Good Templars, resolved, like the knights 
of old, to wage war against evil, and to help on and 
encourage all that is pleasant and good. My little 
anecdote of pussy amused these little friends, Some 
day I hope I may see and thank them in person for 
their good wishes, and the help they so kindly offer to 
their little sick sisters and brothers in London. I am 
sure I heartily wish for the health and prosperity of 
the lodge of Good Templars—especially the juveniles 





who, I am told, “promise when they join that they 
will be truthful and kind to each other.” Whata 
very pleasant little society! I can assure the children 
of St. Monance that those are two of the lessons 
taught and learned in the little hospital as well as 
in their lodge, so all are one company in that 
respect. I will also take this opportunity to thank 
all those who have been so kind as to send letters or 
presents to the occupant of the cot. One kind 
friend of little sick children sent the money to buy 
some grapes, which were very acceptable to the little 
“ Quiver ”—and his friends, for of course all pleasures 
are doubled by being shared. Since Sarah left the 
hospital for Highgate, the cot has been in the boys’ 
ward. Of one or two cases, or I ought to say little 
boys, who have filled it, I know nothing of much 
interest. In fact very little children do not say or 
do anything to write about, they generally make 
good use of their time in the way of sleeping and 
eating—very wise of them, while under such favour- 
able circumstances, Lately there has, however, been 
a Welsh boy as occupant, all the way from South 
Wales, poor fellow, taken in for a very sad and 
painful operation, worse even than poor little Sarah's. 
A quiet, patient, well-behaved little man of six, he 
is so good and gentle! Towards the end of his stay at 
Great Ormond Street he got talkative and, now that 
he too has gone to Highgate, much better, he will 
get noisy and full of life like all the rest. He had 
excision of the hip-joint, and it will probably bea 
good while before he can run about again. 

And now I must say something of the present 
occupant. He is a dear little friend of mine—one 
of those sweet children who constantly remind us 
“that their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father.” Darling Willy C., no words of mine can 
tell what a dear little child has gone to finish his 
poor precious life in the Quiver Cot. More than 
a year ago, nearly two, he was admitted into the 
Great Ormond Street Hospital, a pale, delicate-looking 
little creature, with large wistful eyes. His complaint 
is diseased hip-joint. The pet of his family, the 





“little Willy of his big sisters and one kind brother, 
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how they must have missed him at home! Every 
one knows how the love and care and kindness of a 
home-circle centres in ‘the baby,” and much more 
if it happens to be a little sick Willy. 

As the summer of 1870 came on, Willy got paler 
and his eyes larger, his hands more white and tiny, 
and his dear happy voice thinner and weaker. One 
very warm night I went to look at him in his sleep, 
and for a moment I was quite startled, he looked so 
lifeless, his white face on the white pillow, a smile on 
his lips, and his blue eyes a little open. In the soft 
moonlight he looked far more like a fair little spirit 
who had been lain down to sleep among the other 
little ones, than a poor suffering tiny mortal, who 
had no power to turn his frail little body alone. I 
wondered if it were possible for him to stay very long 
with us, he looked then so very fragile, but the next 
morning he was assisting at a grand concert in the 
ward, combs and paper, a drum and tin trumpet 
being the chief instruments. By degrees Willy’s 
friends departed, some to the sea-side, some to High- 
gate, some to their friends, and still he was left. 
Week after week he would say, after most anxiously 
watching the doctor’s face when he looked round to 
pick out candidates for the empty surgical beds at 
Highgate, “Next week, do you think, nurse? Don’t 
you think I shall go next time there’s a bed?” And 
if no especial hope could be held out to the poor 
patient mite, he would just lie still a little while, 
crying quietly; not vexed or sulky, but quite ready 
to be helped over the trial so real to him, by 
sympathy and amusement. But one day, after many 
disappointments, Willy did go to Highgate. With 
radiant face he lay waiting all the morning, thinking 
it the very longest he had ever spent in his life. 
He was missed in the ward, and very heartily 
welcomed by the friends who had preceded him to 
Highgate. 

It was a great pleasure to his mother and father to 
visit him at Highgate—to see him so happy and well 
cared for, in the large, airy rooms—to see the green 
trees waving outside the windows, and hear the birds 
singing, so very much nicer than the close little court 
in Whitecross Street, where Willy had faded first. 
But, alas! dear Willy got little or no nearer to 
recovery. After some months he was sent to Margate, 
as the sea-air is known to be a wonderful blessing to 
those who suffer from scrofulous complaints. I know 
nothing of his life there. He returned to Highgate, 
and got weaker again. A few weeks since he came 
back to his old ward at Great Ormond Street, knowing, 
poor darling, that it is God’s will he should never 


get better again; and I think he is happy to know he | 


will end his little life among old friends. A lady says 
of him: “ An influence, not a child, he is amongst us 


all, saying such sweet childlike, holy things, as make | 


one feel he is taught of God.” At first there was 
& natural longing for life, and he would argue the 


matter most calmly and say, “It would be better to | 








go to heaven than lie here always with a bad leg, but 
I would like to get up and run about like other 
boys.” One night he called one of the ladies to him 
and said, “You know what we were saying lastnight — 
—well, after you went away, I put my hands together 
and I shut my eyes, and I said, ‘Please God, do 
whichever is best.’” 

A poor little girl who was suffering very much, in- 
terested him greatly, and he asked if “that ’ere little 
girl who couldn’t see would go along with Jesus,” 
When his nurse was cutting his hair the other 
day, he gave her a piece and told her to keep it for 
herself, as perhaps she would not have time to cut it 
again before he went to live in heaven. Sweet little 
fellow ! he has such a dear face, so merry and happy, 
though his poor leg makes it necessary for him to lie 
quite flat on his back. Yet he takes an interest in 
all that goes on, and shares his little dainties with 
his friends. The other night his nurse told him he 
had better leave three parts of an orange which had 
been given him till morning, and there on his board 
the three pieces lay all night untouched. I is very 
sweet to know how good and dear a child of Jesus a 
poor suffering little boy may become, to be sure how 
much the Good Shepherd loves his little lambs, and 
we can all learn something from Willy C. Very 
soon his life will be ended, his troubles all over, 
and nothing but happiness and joy in heaven. Let 
us all pray that God will help and comfort his dying 
bed, and for ourselves that we may sec him by-and- 
by in heaven. I am very glad that the Quiver Cot 
should be my dear Willy’s bed. M. S$. 
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174. There is apparently a prophecy of Christ’s 
resurrection in Hosea. Quote it. 
175. What incident in St. Paul’s life proves that 
he was under a personal obligation to Barnabas ? 
176. Counsel offered and rejected led to the com- 
mission of suicide in the reign of Israel’s second 
king. Give the instance. 
177. Where in Scripture do we read of the house- 
top as a place for communing? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 415. 

160. “ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and 
how can we know the way ?” (John xiv. 5). 

161. “The Word was with God ;” “the Word was 
God;” “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” 

162. Those of the ravens, the lilies, and the grass 
of the field (Luke xii. 24, 26, 27). 

163. Caiaphas. (See John xi. 49—52.) 

164, The Geshurites and the Maachathites (Joshua 
xiii. 13). 

165. Isa. xxii. 13. 

166. A prophet named Oded (2 Chron. xxviii. 10). 

167. Joel (iii, 2). 
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BIBLE NOTES. 
THE HEALING OF THE LUNATIC CHILD (Matt. xvii. 14-21; Mark ix. 14—29; Luke ix. 37—42), 


re URING their Master’s absence in the 
| Mount of Transfiguration with three of 
his apostles, the power of the nine who 
were left behind was put to the test, 
and failed. When Christ returned, he 
found “a great multitude about his disciples,” and 
even “scribes questioning with them.” The group 
was evidently in a state of great excitement. We 
can well imagine that in this crowd the spirit of 
malicious satisfaction and ridicule began to find ex- 
pression in reference to Jesus and his work. Christ 
observed what was going on, and when he came near 
he directs attention from the disciples to himself by 
asking the question, ‘‘ What question ye with them ?” 
they ‘gave him no answer. But in the midst of the 
silence a man stepped forth from the crowd. 

** Master, I beseech thee, look wpon my son: for he is 
mine only child.” The apostles having failed to heal 
the sick child, the man may have begun to despair, 
when suddenly he falls on his knees, and with a cry 
of agony appeals for mercy for his son. What a 
scene this to meet Him who has but just descended 
from the mountain! What a contrast between the 
Fathers’ voices as heard there and here! There it 
was, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him.’ Here it is, “Have mercy 
on my son: for he is a lunatick, and sore vexed.” 

* A spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth out ; and 
it teareth him that he foameth again, and bruising him 
hardly departeth from him.” This is part of the tale of 
woe that the poor father pours forth. St. Mark says 
that the spirit was dumb; here we see it able to 
utter sounds—no doubt, inarticulate. It had com- 
plete mastery over the child, and could take him 
at his pleasure, and do what it chose with him. 
When it seized him in its might, it tore him till he 
foamed; and bruising him, or rather wearing him 
out, causing the very springs of his life to dry up, it 
was reluctant to leave the victim even for a little. 
While in possession, it took pleasure in the torture 
of the child, defying all skill and prayer. 

“I besought thy disciples to cast him out; and they 
could not.”” From St. Mark’s account it seems that 
the father intended to bring the child to the Saviour, 
but as he was absent he applied for help to the 
apostles. They certainly had received from Jesus 
authority to cast out devils, and we may surely 
assume that in his name they had sought to do so in 
this instance; yet their treatment of the case had 
failed—a proof that they had not stood in the power 
of full communion with him. Perhaps they failed 
because they had neglected prayer and fasting (see 
Matt. xvii. 21); or the power was taken from them 
for a time, in order that they might feel their own 
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weakness, and so keep themseives humble. On hear. 
ing the complaint of the man, Christ exclaimed, “0 
faithless and perverse generation, how long shall I 
be with you? how long shall I suffer you?” No 
doubt this rebuke was meant for the disciples and 
the multitude. He blames them for want of faith in 
his Divine power, which they must have seen exer- 
cised on many occasions. Though he thus finds 
fault with them, he is not unmindful of the sufferer, 
He has mercy for him, and so forthwith commands 
the boy to be brought to him. As he was coming, 
the demon again asserted his power, and soon “ he 
was lying on the ground, wallowing and foaming.” 
The very presence of Christ called forth the evil thus 
strongly. The fiend seemed to set Christ himself at 
defiance. Still this paroxysm was a proof that the 
power of Jesus had already begun to work upon the 
child. Our Lord began a conversation with the father, 
“How long ago is it since this came unto him?” 
“From a child,” was the reply. And then he pro- 
bably related particular instances; how the demon 
had often suddenly fallen upon the child, and thrown 
him down, sometimes when near the fire, sometimes 
when near the water, so that the patient had then 
plunged into one or the other. Having given his 
answer, he imploringly begged his questioner— 

“If thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, 
and help us.” In this cry there was a trace of that 
despair which threatened to overpower him, and a 
want of faith in Christ’s power to aid. The answer 
to this appeal may mean, “ You say to me, If thou 
canst ; I reply, Yes, if thou canst believe—all things 
are possible to him that believeth.” This was the 
turning point with the father. He cried out, tears 
streaming from his eyes, “I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief.” Thus faith is set as the condition of 
healing. Christ accepted the father’s faith as a suf- 
ficient ground for healing the son’s malady. The 
father’s cry of anguish, and the dim spark of a new- 
born faith, are rewarded by the restoration to him of 
his only child, cured. 

“Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out 
of him, and enter no more into him ”’—I, thy Creator 
and Judge, charge thee, who art now in possession, 
to come forth. This was the stern decision. The 
sentence of expulsion went side by side with the cure. 
Immediately the conflict of recovery set in, a wild 
outcry, convulsive spasms, and then the patient lay 
perfectly still, free from all the symptoms he had 
been suffering from hitherto—so motionless, that 
some of the bystanders said he was dead. But 
Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted him up; 
and he arose, from that time forth to be a new 
creature, 












